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and lacking in tradition and organizing skill, Russian trade unions did not become in 1917 an effective instrument for the advancement of the professional interests of the working class. Their activities often duplicated, or were in conflict with, those of the Soviets, on the one hand, and those of the factory committees, on the other. The latter were by far the more important agency in the struggle of labor against the employers.
Factory committees (fabrichno-zavodskie komitety) were formed spontaneously in many industrial enterprises at the beginning of the revolution. On March 5 the Petrograd Soviet decreed the establishment of factory committees, and on March 10 the Petrograd Association of Manufacturers negotiated with the Soviet an agreement sanctioning the new committees, whose functions, however, were narrowly delimited. Moscow and the provinces followed suit. Under a law of April 23 which recapitulated the principal provisions of the agreement of March 10 factor}* committees were elected by direct secret ballot in any enterprise, or part thereof, at the request of not less than one-tenth of the workers concerned, or of the factory- administration. The committees were empowered to represent the workers in negotiations with the management bearing on matters such as wages, hours, and conditions of work; to settle conflicts among workers; to represent workers in relations with the government and public agencies; and to promote the cultural and economic well-being of the workers. Committee members could not be dismissed from the enterprise without the approval of a court of arbitration or of the committee itself, which meant in practice that they could not be dismissed at all. On the invitation of a committee or its chairman, outsiders could participate in the work of the committee.
Factory committees did not consider themselves bound by the restrictive provisions of the law of April 23, and redress of professional grievances and cultural work were but one facet of their activity. They did press, jointly with the Soviets of the trade unions, for the eight-hour day and higher wages. The eight-hour day without reduction of pay was conceded by the Petrograd Association of Manufacturers in the agreement of March 10, but the scope of the agreement was limited to the capital, and even there it was not uniformly enforced. The eight-hour day was introduced by factory committees in many enterprises in spite of the opposition of the management, and it remained a popular battle cry of organized labor until the Bolshevik revolution.